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group of Germans in riotous mood celebrating in the streets a further check to the British Army.
The kinema was then one of the newest diversions in Berlin. We took a box there one night for a little party of friends, among whom was an English girl who had come out to spend a few weeks with us. Her high spirits nearly landed us in a very tight corner.
The performance that night began with a show of the portraits of all the leading Generals in the Boer War. The Boers were received with cheers, the British with derisive hooting. Then followed the portrait of Queen Victoria, received with hisses and cat-calls. I saw my girl friend getting hotter and hotter, her eyes blazing with indignation. At length, amid a scene of wild enthusiasm, the picture of Krager appeared on the screen. Before I could stop her my little countrywoman pushed her way to the front of the box, and, standing up there well in view of the astounded audience, she put two fingers in her mouth and, gallery-boy fashion, emitted a series of shrill whistles.
We dragged her unceremoniously to the back of the box, and as soon as we could bundled her out of the theatre, for feeling ran high in those days, and we feared an unpleasant diplomatic incident as the result of her indiscretion. She was scolded, but no reprimand, I could see, could efface the fierce joy she had felt in making her patriotic protest.
The Kaiser's attitude during the Boer War was very characteristic. It bore out the appreciation of him which a Geiman friend of mine once wrote me in a letter after we had left Berlin:
" The Kaiser is still the same.   He insists on being64                    ' INDISCRETIONS'
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